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VIII. 

ANTIPATHY TO THE NEGRO. 



Is it true, then, as Southern statesmen so often told us in the 
days before the war, that the white man and the negro cannot 
live together as equals ? 

Alone among Southern gentlemen of the old school who have 
left their opinions on accessible record, General Washington en- 
tertained the thought of freeing the slaves without removing 
them ; and with him it was only a thought, uttered in response 
to one of Lafayette's fervent appeals on behalf of the slave. It 
is doubtful if this foremost man of the "Western world could 
have obtained in the Legislature of his native State respectful 
consideration of such a scheme, so rooted and so general was the 
conviction that harmonious cooperation between the two races 
was possible only so long as the white man held the handle of the 
whip, and the black man felt the lash. General Washington had 
probably witnessed the scene that occurred in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses in 1769, when Colonel Richard Bland moved the 
repeal of the law which forbade the emancipation of slaves unless 
they were sent out of the colony. Neither the gray hairs nor the 
shining talents nor the eminent standing of the mover saved him 
from abuse. He was styled an enemy of his country ; he was 
treated with indecorum by a body noted for its exact observance 
of decorum. 

The case was supposed to be one of such extreme incompati- 
bility that the mere suggestion of any remedy short of separation 
gave offense ; and separation happened to be then, as it is now, 
the only remedy that was impossible of application. Mr. Jeffer- 
son had an amiable, impossible project of educating the slaves in 
science, arts, and industry, and sending them gradually away at 
the public expense to some "convenient" part of the earth, 
where they were to be set up in business, the returning vessels to 
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bring home a high class of white immigrants to supply their places 
— a scheme. that would have overtasked the richest and most 
powerful empire. The later project of colonization, so fascinat- 
ing to philanthropists fifty years ago, would have kept the fleets 
of the greatest naval power busy in the mere transportation of 
the daily increase of a race so prolific. 

The wisest man is a fool, the strongest man is weak, when he 
pits himself against inexorable facts. Among the names that 
figure in the early history of the republic, that of James Madi- 
son is among the most justly and widely honored ; for his patient 
and modest fidelity to every trust won the respect of men whom 
his measures displeased. How wild seems to us his scheme of 
deportation ! Providence itself, he thought, had in one bountiful 
gift indicated the method, provided the place, and supplied the 
means. Our illimitable "Western wilderness, peopled then only 
by a few scattered tribes of red-men, a virgin world, too remote 
to enter yet into the scheme of the United States — why should it 
not furnish a home for the slaves % It would cost to buy them 
of their masters six hundred million dollars, a sum that could be 
raised by the sale of two hundred million acres; and, as the 
slaves were gradually bought, they could be settled upon the un- 
sold portion of the Western lands. The excellent heart of Madi- 
son swelled with the thought. " To what object so good, so 
great, and so glorious," he wrote as recently as 1819, " could that 
peculiar fund of wealth be appropriated % " Two wide expanses 
of desert would be brought under culture, and the price paid for 
one of them by freemen would fill with freemen the other ; and 
thus two free and happy communities would be created by the 
same act of Congress ! And if our forefathers have wronged the 
colored man, he added, what better atonement can we make than 
this? 

Among the reasons given by Southern statesmen for this sup- 
posed necessity of separation, some have been proved by events 
to be fallacious. Mr. Madison, a large slaveholder all his life, 
had the impression that the black man's natural aversion to labor 
would yield to nothing but compulsion. Even the chance of 
working out his freedom, he thought, would not make him work, 
much less the ordinary motive of gaining a comfortable subsist- 
ence. How mistaken he was, the five million bales of cotton 
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raised this year without the aid of the overseer's whip sufficiently 
attest. It is strange that so wise an observer, the owner of a hun- 
dred slaves, and a master who never permitted the lash to be used 
upon his estate, should have held such an opinion.* The present 
writer, by one of the chances of the late war, had a female ser- 
vant for many months, who was born and bred a slave upon the 
ancestral lands of the Madisons, in Virginia, and he can bear 
witness, not merely that she was industrious, but that industry 
seemed as instinctive in her as in ourselves, and as necessary to 
her enjoyment of life. 

Both Madison and Jefferson thought that the slaves, if eman- 
cipated without deportation, would go from under their masters' 
control cherishing ten thousand bitter recollections of wrongs and 
cruelties ; that a thirst for revenge, a deep, vindictive hate, would 
possess them, which, conspiring with other causes, would issue in 
a war that would probably end only by the extermination of one 
of the colors. How little the mansion, in any land or time, knows 
of the cottage ! So, now, we hear dainty people, in brown-stone 
dwellings, talking of the dangerous classes, meaning the patient 
and anxious laborers who inhabit distant and unornamented streets 
of their city. There is little vindictiveness in the negro ; else, he 
were no problem for us to solve ; he would solve himself. We 
saw the homes of the South at his mercy during the war ; he was 
their provider, their solicitous, affectionate guardian. Not a soli- 
tary instance has been reported, and probably not one has oc- 
curred, of an emancipated slave in the Southern States attempt- 
ing or desiring to avenge a wrong received from a former master. 

There was one argument for the separation of the colors which 
was insisted on equally by philosophic statesmen and by the 
thoughtless multitude : we may call it the antipathy argument. 
The opinion was almost universal, forty years ago, both at the 
North and the South, that there was an antipathy between the 
two races of the same nature, and implanted for the same end, as 

* One of his slaves said of him : " Mr. Madison, I think, was one of the best men 
that ever lived. I never saw him in a passion, and never knew him to strike a slave, 
although he had over one hundred ; neither would he allow an overseer to do it. 
When any slaves were reported to him as stealing or cutting-up badly, he would send 
for them and admonish them privately, and never mortify them by doing it before 
others. They generally served him very faithfully." — " A Colored Man's Reminis- 
cences of James Madison," p. 17. 
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that which preserves pure and distinct the various kinds of ani- 
mals. How strong and general this impression was, few readers 
can have forgotten. When Miss Kemble came first to Boston, 
in 1832, she sat next to the late John Quincy Adams at dinner 
one day, and the conversation turned upon the tragedy of " Othel- 
lo." Mrs. Kemble has since reported one of Mr. Adams's re- 
marks on this subject : " Talking to me about Desdemona, he 
assured me, with a most serious expression of sincere disgust, that 
he considered all her misfortunes as a very just judgment upon 
her for having married a nigger ! " * If this anecdote had not 
come to us on such respectable authority, we could hardly believe 
it of a man who, during the last and best ten years of his life, was 
looked upon as the black man's champion. Mrs. Kemble adds a 
suggestion of a hew " point " in the play for Southern audiences : 
" I hate the nigger," she thought, would have a far stronger effect 
in Charleston or Savannah than " I hate the Moor." 

Some readers have doubtless noted the incident related by 
Mr. Seward, in his autobiography, of his first visit, in 1819, to a 
New York theatre. The youthful runaway student ventured into 
the gallery of the Park Theatre one evening, induced thereto by 
the low price of the ticket. At the end of the first act of a melt- 
ing drama, which had wholly absorbed him, he discovered, to his 
confusion and dismay, that he was the object .of loud and con- 
temptuous laughter to a great crowd of men, women, and boys, 
on the opposite side of the gallery. While he was looking to see 
what there might be amiss in his person or neighborhood, a col- 
ored man, black as the ace of spades, but of gentle demeanor, 
came to him and meekly said, " Guess young master don't know 
that he's got into the colored folks' part of the gallery." The 
blushing lad, as a matter of course, instantly left the reputable 
and decent colored people near whom he was sitting, and took 
a place among the vicious and disorderly whites. The jeering 
ceased at once. 

The noticeable thing about this anecdote is, the manner in 
which the situation was accepted both by white and black. The 
worthy colored man sympathized with the embarrassment of the 
youth, recognizing the infinite and disastrous impropriety he had 
committed; and the sandy-haired lad from Union College in- 

* " Journal of a Residence in Georgia," p. 86. 
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f erred from the incident how far he was from being fit " to be- 
gin the world alone." Neither that shy student, nor the kind 
and gentlemanlike black man, nor the scurrilous crowd of the 
old Park gallery, accepted gravitation with a more instinctive 
and blind certainty than they did the law which decreed that 
black people and white people could not sit together in a pub- 
lic place. Forty years later there was a Seward who rose to a 
fine strain of prophecy in the well-known words, " No man will 
ever be President of the United States who spells negro with 
two ^'s." 

Nothing was strong enough to stand against this prejudice. 
Theodore Parker himself dismissed from his school near Boston, 
in 1832, a colored girl, " in deference to the objections of some of 
his patrons." He did this with reluctance — he confessed it with 
shame ; but he did it. All examples of this nature, however, 
pale before the one related with so much astounding detail by 
the late Rev. Samuel J. May, in his " Recollections." Of this 
little work, which most readers overlooked at the time of its pub- 
lication, one thing may be truly said : no proper history of the 
United States can ever be written which does not contain the 
substance of its revelations. It is "material" of that accidental 
and authentic kind, like the testimony of a highly-intelligent 
by-stander, which is so dear to the faithful seeker after truth. 
Nothing in it reads so much like the record of an extinct bar- 
barism of the sixth century b. c, as the history of Miss Prudence 
Crandall's attempt to found a boarding-school for colored girls in 
Connecticut, Anno Domini 1832. The gorge of staid Connecti- 
cut rose at the thought of having " a school for nigger-girls " 
planted in one of its umbrageous villages, to the detriment of 
real estate ; for who could be expected to select as a place of resi- 
dence a village polluted by " a nigger-school ? " The people as- 
sembled in public meeting to denounce the nefarious enterprise ; 
and when the term opened with fifteen or twenty well-behaved 
and respectable colored girls from Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Providence, the following things were done :* The store- 
keepers, butchers, and milkmen, unanimously refused to serve the 
school or sell anything to its pupils, so that supplies had to be 
brought in from a distance ; none of the inmates could appear in 
the streets without being insulted ; the steps and doors were 
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smeared, and the well filled, with filth ; a young lady of seven- 
teen, from Providence, a pupil of the school, was threatened with 
prosecution under an ancient vagrant law, the penalty of which 
was " ten stripes' on the naked body ; " an act was obtained from 
the Legislature, making the school an illegal enterprise, under 
which Miss Crandall was imprisoned in the murderers' cell of 
the county jail ; the village doctor refused to visit the sick pupils, 
and the trustees of the church forbade the inmates of the insti- 
tution to set foot in their building ; and, finally, when all these 
legal measures had failed, lawless violence was resorted to. First, 
their house was set on fire, but the fire was discovered in time to 
prevent its spread ; and, a few days after, at midnight, the home 
of these innocent and defenseless girls was assailed by ruffians 
with clubs and iron bars, and ninety panes of glass broken. Miss 
Crandall then quietly resolved to give up the attempt, since it 
was manifestly impossible for a little company of young women 
to resist violence of this kind. A little child and justice may be 
a match for all the judges, lawyers, legislators, and real-estate men 
in a community, so long as only legal weapons are employed ; 
but against clubs, iron bars, and midnight mobs, women and chil- 
dren are powerless. The mob gave them an honorable release 
from martyrdom, and Miss Prudence Crandall retired with her 
pupils and her glory. 

The individuals who did these things in 1832 felt that they 
had the people of the United States behind them. And they 
had, except a few tolerated Quakers and a few hated abolitionists. 
All men and women, all boys and girls, of the white races in the 
United States, heartily agreed with one of the "honorable" lead- 
ers in this affair who roared in the ears of the devoted and heroic 
May : " We are not merely opposed to that school ; we mean 
there shall not be such a school set up anywhere in our State. 
The colored people never can rise from their menial condition in 
our country ; they ought not to be permitted to rise here. They 
are an inferior race of beings, and never can or ought to be rec- 
ognized as the equals of the whites. Let the niggers and their 
descendants be sent back to their fatherland, and there improve 
themselves as much as they may. The condition of the colored 
population of our country can never be essentially improved on 
this continent ! " And so said nearly all of us who were then 
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alive. The negro pew or gallery came as natural to the children 
of that generation as the Fourth of July. 

"Was this a genuine antipathy % Happily, most of us at the 
North can now consider a question of this kind with as little of 
passion as if we were Ouviers or Darwins discussing a point in 
natural history. It is a point in natural history. Antipathy is 
known to be an indispensable ingredient in the constitution of 
things — as necessary, in fact, to the continuance of life in the 
universe, as sexual attraction itself. That the dog does not rel- 
ish the propinquity of the cat is nothing against the cat ; that 
the cat recoils from the dog in horror and affright is nothing 
against the dog. There are creatures who cannot endure the 
presence of their superiors ; but this is not to be set down to the 
discredit of the superiors. " If I love thee," says Spinoza, 
" what is that to thee ? If thou hatest me, what is that to me ? " 

A fact against the antipathy doctrine is that the black race 
does not reciprocate the repugnance. "When Mrs. Kemble, on 
going the round of the infirmary of her Georgia plantation, saw 
a bewitching colored baby lying asleep on its mother's lap, all 
the mother stirring in her own good heart, she stooped and 
kissed the child. The black mother, so far from showing dis- 
pleasure, was thrilled with delight, and all the circle of dusky 
countenances beamed. A cat does not feel so when a dog puts 
its cold nose near one of her kittens. A fact more decisive is, 
that the assumed antipathy does not answer the great object of 
an antipathy in keeping the two races distinct. 

Since, then, this repugnance felt by some white people is 
not reciprocated by the black, since it does not keep the two 
races from mingling their blood, and since the offspring pos- 
sesses also the reproductive power, it is certain that the repug- 
nance is not a natural antipathy, like that which exists between 
the tiger and the lion, the canary and the yellow-bird, the rat- 
tlesnake and the copperhead. 

These facts would suffice if we were all philosophic and dis- 
interested naturalists. The present writer saw, a few months ago, 
a colored student seated very happily in the midst of the senior 
class of a New England college, taking his share in the recita- 
tion of the hour, and no one seemed to suffer from his proximity ; 
but the reader has probably not forgotten that two students of a 
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New Jersey college were recently unable to take their morning 
portion of metaphysics because a colored student was listening 
to the same lecture. There are suits pending against New York 
landlords for declining to admit colored persons to their hotels, 
and in extensive portions of the country, as we remarked above, 
the white man's recoil from the black has been made more de- 
cisive by recent events. To recur to Charleston : it was noticed 
by the Times correspondent that the emancipation holiday last 
year, for the first time, had not one white participant. Several 
of the holiday-makers were white enough in color, and would 
pass for white men anywhere in the world but where their par- 
entage was known. " Here," as the correspondent says, " one 
drop of black blood is more carefully traced and registered than 
the old blue blood of Spain." We may be pardoned, therefore, 
for adding one or two other considerations not drawn from nat- 
ural history. 

This color repugnance is usually observed to be strongest in 
the meanest. Among the educated people of the Southern States 
it was never half so strong as in the " white trash," and in the 
adventurers from other regions who had an interest in flattering 
the poor white trash. The man who made the disturbance about 
the colored person in the omnibus was generally a snob, more 
or less disguised. He might be a gorgeous gambler, a sham 
D. D., a pushing storekeeper, a small politician ; but commonly 
the soul of a scamp was in him. At the North it was never the 
really high man or woman who felt aggrieved at the presence 
of a decent colored man. The most pleasing object shown to 
visitors at Daniel Webster's house, at Marshfield, was a portrait in 
oil of an old colored servant (very black), which hung in the 
principal room of the mansion. And who has not seen lovely 
and refined little white girls rush into the arms of a motherly 
negro nurse, black, corpulent, big-lipped, broad-nosed, and cover 
her spacious mouth with kisses ? We may see this every day in 
Baltimore or Eichmond, and it is no very uncommon sight in 
Boston and New York. We have seen black and white children 
sitting in perfect content side by side, in the same class at school, 
playing together, eating together, and no more regarding one 
another's color than so many black and white lambs playing on 
a June morning upon the daisied slopes of a New Hampshire 
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farm. Childhood, pure and unbiased, knows nothing of this re- 
pugnance. Like the measles, it is contagious, and some children 
easily catch it ; but no child has it without catching. 

We observe, also, that the malady — if it is a malady — yields 
to treatment, and to the softening influences of time. Unless 
the reader is an exceptionally constituted person, he can recall to 
memory a period of his life when he shared this prejudice, per- 
haps even so far as to spell negro with a redundant letter. If he 
is one of those whose minds have been open .to the better influ- 
ences shed abroad in this land during the last fifteen years, he 
feels it no more, and takes pleasure in showing that he does not. 
He would no more object to seeing at the theatre a family party 
of colored people in the next box to his own, than the fashionable 
world of Paris or London object to the same propinquity of a 
party of black East Indians. Many readers have seen East In- 
dians at the Grand Opera of Paris, and the Queen's Theatre in 
London, whose color was much darker than that of most mulat- 
toes, and their countenances not as well-favored. There they sit 
in splendid array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box, and 
no one objects ; nor could many Europeans present be made to 
comprehend the nature or purport of an objection. And may 
we not say that, in the best circles of the Northern States, such a 
company of colored people as the Nashville singers would be as 
welcome as they recently were in the breakfast-room of Mrs. 
Gladstone ? This state of feeling, which was once confined to 
the few choicest spirits, has spread to grades of being less exalted, 
and will probably continue to descend until, in the course of an- 
other quarter of a century, a black man with a pocket full of 
money will be allowed to lose it in a Saratoga gambling-house. 

It is remarkable how readily mankind in every age has accept- 
ed the notion of natural antipathy. No doubt, Pliny's frequent 
recurrence to this subject, in that Cyclopaedia of Ancient Igno- 
rance which he styled his " Natural History," was well pleasing to 
his readers. In all probability the people of Pompeii and Eome 
readily received his assertion of the special antipathy between the 
titmouse and the ass which causes the tiny bird to throw its eggs 
out of its nest at the sound of the ass's bray. Pliny mentions, 
too, that between the oak and the olive there exists " a hatred so 
inveterate" that they will both die if transplanted near one an- 
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other ; and between the cabbage and the vine there is such " a 
mortal feud " that a drunken man is made sober by eating cab- 
bage. But the most wonderful antipathia in Nature is that be- 
tween the diamond and the warm fresh blood of a he-goat. The 
" indomitable power " of this antipathy will dissolve a substance 
which is " apt to break both anvils and hammers ; " and the pious 
philosopher, who was not one of those who saw any antipathia, 
between science and religion, attributes the discovery of so amazing 
a fact " solely to the munificence of the gods." He might well 
ask, "What spirit of research, what accident, what conjecture," 
could have set a mere mortal man upon the track of a truth so 
little to be suspected ? The garrulous sage descants upon sym- 
pathia with the same unskeptical faith, not doubting, though 
much wondering at, the mysterious friendship existing between 
the parrot and the turtle-dove, the heron and the crow, the pea- 
cock and the pigeon, the water-bug and the leech. 

" We love to decorate our vices with fine names," says Goethe, 
and this word antipathia has well served our turn. Curious is 
it to note a certain family likeness between the more noted hu- 
man antipathies, even in some trifling details of resemblance. 
The great historic antipathies have this in common : it is the in- 
jured party that is the object of aversion. This also : the qual- 
ities which most deeply stir repugnance are those which repug- 
nance itself tends to produce. Every loathsome quality which 
Christians and Mohammedans attribute to Jews is a natural con- 
sequence of the ill-treatment of which, for fifteen centuries, they 
have been the victims. The Italian Christian used to think that 
Nature had given to Jews the offensive odor which they brought 
with them from the wretched streets to which legalized intoler- 
ance for so many ages confined them ; just as those Georgians, 
described so amusingly by Mrs. Kemble, fancied that colored 
people, living in log-hovels, had naturally a disagreeable smell too 
deep for soap-and-water. It would not be easy to convince a 
Mohammedan of Algiers, a Christian of Rome, or a " cracker " 
of Mississippi, that the odor which they remark is simply the 
stench exhaled from the abodes of squalid poverty the world 
over — from the Irish cot, the Highland hut, the French, Italian, 
and Spanish hovel, as well as from the Ghetto at Rome, and the 
negro quarter of a rice-plantation. "Thorough ablutions and 
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change of linen," as Mrs. Kemble observed, remove the objec- 
tion. The onion, moreover, is poverty's spice-box and flavoring 
extract in every land where it grows, and this does not improve 
the odor that pervades poverty's dwelling-place. There was a 
period in English history when the Welsh were the constant 
theme of ridicule (as the old caricatures and broad-sheets attest), 
and we perceive that the Welsh, too, were invested with an evil 
smell. 

Nothing, indeed, is more human than to conceive a physical 
antipathy toward the objects of contempt. Several American 
ladies, in the course of their travels in the East, have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the contemptuous loathing felt by Moham- 
medan women of the more bigoted class for Christians of their 
own sex. It puts this matter of antipathy in a new light to be 
the object of antipathy. Most salutary it would be for those 
Christian ladies, who still undervalue Jews, to take up their abode 
in one of the remoter towns of the Barbary states, and to be ex- 
posed for a time to the vituperative scorn of the women of the 
country. A distinguished party of New York ladies some time 
ago enjoyed this precious means of grace, and they will not soon 
forget the passion of contempt expressed in the countenaces of 
the Mohammedan women, when, at the close of the day, as the 
custom was, all the families of the neighborhood gathered upon 
the roofs. " Female dogs of Christians ! " was ascertained to be 
the meaning of the words hissed at them from the next house. 
It would also be instructive to some white men of Charleston 
and New Orleans to sojourn awhile in those regions of the tropi- 
cal world, described by Mr. Darwin, where only dark skins are 
valued by the ladies, and no man can get a wife if he is so unfor- 
tunate as to be of a complexion a shade too light. 

Nothing nourishes these insensate antipathies so much as the 
misconceptions arising from our ignorance of a despised class. 
We naturally keep away from the objects of dislike. That bit- 
ter antipathy, for example, which existed from 1798 to 1805 be- 
tween the Democrats and the Federalists, and which infects the 
blood of some families now in the fourth generation, is in part 
explained by a single remark made by a public man of the time : 
"Members of different parties now cross the street to avoid 
speaking." We have all been struck with the ignorance, as well 
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as with the entire, quiet contempt, shown by the Romans of the 
first century for the Christians. Dean Swift descants upon the 
dangerous ignorance and contempt manifested in his day by the 
Protestant Irish for the Catholic majority ; and there are now, as 
we are informed by a native, districts in the north of Ireland 
where a Presbyterian of Scotch lineage would as little think of 
giving his daughter in marriage to a young man of an Irish Cath- 
olic family as a gentleman of Louisiana would sanction the mar- 
riage of his son with an octoroon. On the other hand, the preju- 
dice felt by Dr. Johnson for the Scotch was a common feeling in 
England for ages ; he merely retained it longer than most, and 
was cured of it, in a good degree, by the simple and obvious ex- 
pedient of going among them. These antipathies, we repeat, 
are all very much alike — Whig and Tory, Federalist and Demo- 
crat, Brahman and pariah, Spaniard and Moor, Mohammedan and 
Christian, Christian and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, Church- 
man and Dissenter, noblesse and peasant, Indian and squatter, 
white man and black man. We kick the worm far from us, away 
out into the dusty highway, and then despise the creature for 
squirming there dirty, miserable, and helpless. 

But, happily, these antipathies have one other trait in com- 
mon: they yield to better knowledge and juster human rela- 
tions. Compare the Jew in Cincinnati with the Jew in Moscow : 
he is a nobler being, because he lives no longer in an atmosphere 
of contempt. All over the world, even in India, even in Tur- 
key, even in China, we find that better knowledge makes better 
feeling, and begins to soften the prejudice of ages. 

The weightiest argument in the minds of Southern men of 
former times against any and every scheme of white and black 
living together as equals was the mental inferiority of the black 
man. Jefferson, for example, had a low opinion of the negro's men- 
tal calibre. " Never yet could I find," he says, " that a black had ut- 
tered a thought above the level of plain narration," nor composed 
anything in music beyond " a small catch ; " nor carved a pipe- 
bowl into the likeness of a head, nor showed the least aptitude 
for drawing or architecture. It was this passage in his " Notes 
on Virginia " that appears to have led a French author (M. Gre- 
goire) to compile a work, in 1808, on the " Literature of the Ne- 
groes," a copy of which he sent to Mr. Jefferson during his presi- 

vol. cxxvu. — no. 265. S3 
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dency. The President, in acknowledging the gift, did not recede 
from his old opinion. " But," said he, " because Sir Isaac New- 
ton was superior to others in understanding, he was not therefore 
lord of the person or property of others." Unfortunately, the 
bishop's book possessed no value, because he omitted to ascertain 
whether his literary negroes were of pure or mixed blood ; and 
his desire to make out a case for the negro made him blindly 
credulous. The colored poet, Phillis "Wheatley, had her admirers 
a hundred years ago in Boston, where her volume can still occa- 
sionally be found. We have carefully looked over it, and cannot 
deny the justice of Jefferson's remarks upon it. She was a poet 
very much as " Blind Tom " is a musician, her verses being the 
merest echo of the common jingle of her day. She was a poet 
only as Christophe and Toussaint l'Ouverture (those colored cari- 
catures of Bonaparte) were generals and emperors. A fatal facil- 
ity of imitation stands in the way of this interesting race, and 
we cannot fairly deny that facts give support to the opinion of 
an inherent mental inferiority. It is ninety years since Jefferson 
published his " Notes," and we cannot yet name one negro of pure 
Wood who has taken the first, the second, the third, or the tenth 
rank in business, politics, art, literature, scholarship, science, or 
philosophy. To the present hour the negro has contributed noth- 
ing to the intellectual resources of man. If he turns " negro 
minstrel," he still imitates the white creators of that black art ; 
and he has not composed one of the airs that have had popular 
success as negro melodies. 

"We can say of him, however — what we cannot positively 
assert of our red brother — that he has shown himself capable of 
improvement. On the 8th of August next, four hundred and 
thirty-five years will have rolled away since the white man and 
the negro entered into familiar relations with one another on a 
large scale. The introduction occurred in 1444, at the Portuguese 
port of Lagos, soon after the dawn of a hot August day. Six of 
the great Prince Henry's caravels had come in the day before 
from exploring the African coast, bringing home two hundred 
captives, who were now to be sold for the salvation of their souls 
and the profit of the mariners. The people of Lagos hurried 
out of town to the field where the sale and distribution were to 
take place. The captives were of all shades ; but some of them, 
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as the Portuguese chronicler, Azurara, who witnessed the scene, 
reports, were " as black as moles, and so hideous in face and form 
as to suggest the idea that they were come from the lower re- 
gions." They knew enough, even then, to love one another with 
tender devotion ; for, when the time came for each purchaser to 
take away his own, a scene ensued which melted the heart of the 
historian. No one seems to have thought of keeping families to- 
gether, not even the prince, who was present on horseback, and 
magnanimously gave away on the spot the forty-six captives that 
fell to his share. He was of the very flower of middle age 
virtue — much the noblest of Europeans then alive, if not the 
noblest man of his period ; and it was directly through him that 
the negro came to serve and perplex our modern world. From his 
" powerful horse " he looked down upon this scene, not unmoved, 
but never doubting the endless boon it was to these poor blacks 
to be brought within range of eternal salvation. " There was abun- 
dant tear-shedding," Azurara reports, " when the final separation 
came, and each proprietor took possession of his lot." Fathers 
and sons rushed from different groups into one another's embrace, 
and mothers threw themselves upon their infants and refused to 
give them up. The chronicler consoled himself by reflecting 
that this grief was but momentary compared with the endless 
joys of paradise thus made accessible to them ; and he declares 
that he lived to see the children and grandchildren of those very 
captives, grown to maturity in Lagos, " as good and true Chris- 
tians as those who had descended, generation by generation, from 
persons who had been baptized at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian dispensation." That was not saying much for them, perhaps ; 
for this devilish work went on, and upon the profits of it the 
expeditions were continued, which resulted at length in the sea- 
voyage to India and the discovery of a New "World. 

As we are now in the fourteenth generation since that scene 
occurred at Lagos, we ought by this time to know something 
about the negro. Among the primitive races brought to our 
knowledge through Prince Henry the Navigator and his pupils, 
the negro alone has given us reason to think that he can receive 
a civilization based upon industry ; for he alone has shown him- 
self capable of industry. The Indian seems to be an irreclaim- 
able aristocrat. In war he is a soldier, in peace a sportsman ; 
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capable of long-continued and agonizing toil only when a bear is 
to be shot, or a game won, or an enemy hunted down. He wants 
a lordly waste of park around his abode ; he is a turner of night 
into day ; he will gamble away all he has ; he can conquer any 
foe better than his own propensities. He has eloquence, dignity, 
pride, courage, and a sense of honor. He can calmly stand at 
the wrong end of a loaded gun. He can bear twelve hours' 
roasting before a slow fire and not utter a sound. Still better, 
traders on the frontier give him a year's credit, and rarely lose 
by him. He dotes upon his children, and never strikes one of 
them when he is sober. He gets up late in the morning, sits 
long at dinner, delights in conversation, and surpasses in telling 
a story the most accomplished diner-out in Europe. Curiosity is 
one of his strongest feelings ; but such is the politeness of this 
wild noble that he will not ask a stranger his name or errand 
until he has given him food, and allowed him ample time for 
enjoying it. He can wait ; he can control his countenance, his 
tongue, everything but an appetite that destroys him. So like 
is he to his brother aristocrats in the Old World, that we cannot 
but think of him sometimes when we read of their doings in the 
hunting-field, the gambling-saloon, and the race-ground. But 
the Indian of pure blood will not work ; and if you make him 
work he dies. He cannot receive our knowledge, for he is so 
credulous that a school is broken up if a medicine-man points a 
finger at the schoolmaster. In his heart he despises and abhors 
us, and would kill us all to-morrow if he could. 

The negro, on the contrary, has not an aristocratic fibre in his 
frame ; neither the virtues nor the vices of the aristrocrat are 
his. But he can work, he can love, and he can learn. He takes 
readily to the hoe and the spelling-book. He clings to the soil 
that bore him. He improved under slavery from generation to 
generation, and nowhere so rapidly as in the Southern States, for 
nowhere else was he treated so well as there. "West Indian slavery 
was hell ; Southern slavery was purgatory, that prepared him for 
the paradise of freedom. The negro did not come into civiliza- 
tion by the cabin-windows, but was tossed up on the forecastle, 
and has learned whatever he knows of the ropes by the rope's end. 
He has learned a good deal about the ropes, little as he yet 
knows of the quadrant and the chronometer. 
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The South is most happy in possessing him ; for it is through 
his assistance that there will be the grand agriculture in the 
Southern States which cannot flourish unless there is a class to 
labor and individuals to contrive. The Northern farmer is sur- 
rounded by conditions not favorable to his improvement, for his 
task is excessively hard, Nature is not gracious to him, and effi- 
cient aid is beyond his means. The Southern farmer, by the 
black man's help, can be a " scholar and a gentleman," and at the 
same time secure and elevate the black man's life. 

The cruelest stroke ever dealt the negro, since the time when 
he was torn from his native land, was hurling him all unprepared 
into politics. If this was designed as revenge upon the master, 
it was a masterpiece of malign policy. This it is that keeps 
antipathy alive, and postpones the day when white man and 
black man, equals before the law, shall loyally cooperate in ex- 
tracting wealth and welfare from the Southern soil. Happily, 
we have not the choice whether gross ignorance shall be put out 
of politics, but only whether it shall be done by artifice, by vio- 
lence, or by law ; our fellow-citizens of the South being unani- 
mously resolved not to submit to Tweedian government, which 
is knavery upheld by ignorance. Perhaps, through their resolute 
and temperate opposition, we, too, may rise to the height of sup- 
pressing the scallawag, and placing at the head of our cities and 
States their natural chiefs. When, in some fair and rational 
manner, undeveloped races and immature individuals have been 
withdrawn from the reach of the politician, with the glad con- 
sent of the industrious poor man, whose lif e has been made well- 
nigh insupportable by their conjunction, we shall soon cease to 
hear of a color-line ; and, if any kind of antipathy remains, it 
will only be that which tends to the purity and dignity of both 
the races. 

James Parton. 



